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| Sportsmanship 
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O”% the day after the election every 
American citizen will have a chance 
to show whether he follows the rules of 
good sportsmanship. Those of us who 
are on the winning side will be pleased 
with the results and we will have a 
tight to be. If we are interested in the 
welfare of our country we will rejoice 
that the man of our choice has been 
chosen to lead the nation through the 
difficulties of these trying days. 

It is important, however, that we take 
victory gracefully. We may prove that 
we can be good winners. That will not 
be such an easy job as it may at first 
appear. 

It is as hard to be a good winner as 
a good loser. The one who wins is 
likely to celebrate the victory in such 
a way as to annoy and needlessly irritate 
the losers. He may resort.to rough 
joking. He may “rub in” the defeat. 
He may be boastful, and may be too 
demonstrative in his rejoicing. By act- 
ing in such a way a person reveals his 
poor social training. He exhibits his 
own thoughtlessness and lack of tact. 

The good winner, along with his 
pleasure at being on the victorious side, 
should feel a sense of responsibility. 
His party and his candidate have won 
the privilege of guiding the nation, but 
that will not be an easy task. Those 
who occupy positions of power in the 
government during the next few years 
will need the intelligent and informed 
support of all American citizens, and 
those who have helped to place them in 
power share the responsibility which 
falls upon the men 
who are chosen for 
leadership. 

The winners of to- 
day, mindful of the 
necessity for unity 
through the nation, 
will properly behave 
this week with 
reserve, considera- 
tion, moderation and 
thoughtfulness for 
the feelings of those 
who have seen their 
Candidates defeated at the polls. 

The losers, too, may prove their good 
Sportsmanship by losing with good 
@tace. They should forget as soon as 
Possible the sting of defeat. Like good 
patriots they should think of the newly 

n President:as the man who is to 
@ad, not any one party or group, but the 
Nation and all its citizens. Whatever 
your party, the successful candidate will 
be your President and he will be entitled 
to your respect. 
_ You should hold to your own views, 
course, and you will naturally con- 
¢ hue to express your opinions, and to 
Relp in that way to solve the nation’s 
Problems. Don’t yield on your basic 
tinciples and ideas just because the 
Majority of people may oppose you at 
‘the time. But don’t be a critic and ob- 
Mructionist for narrow political reasons. 
a During the months that lie ahead there 
‘will be as great need for the study of 
Mational and world problems as there 
Was during the campaign which has just 
Slosed. You should continue to work 
Mntiringly in the support of the nation 

d its chosen leaders regardless of elec- 

on results. 


Walter E. Myer 
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GRAPES, grain, and cattle are among Spain’s leading products 


Relations with Spain 


Other Countries Are Considering Question of How to Deal with 
the Franco Government in the Future 


PAIN, under the leadership of Gen- 

eral Francisco Franco, has been 
unpopular with many nations in recent 
years. She has been barred from the 
United Nations, and members of that 
world organization carry on practically 
no diplomatic relations with the Span- 
ish government. Nor has Spain been 
invited to participate in the European 
Recovery Program. 

Recently, however, the feeling of 
hostility toward Spain has been cool- 
ing off in a number of countries. Cer- 
tain foreign leaders, who have strongly 
opposed Franco in the past, are chang- 
ing their attitude toward him. It is 
being increasingly 
suggested that 
Spain be admitted 
to the UN, that she 
be allowed to take 
part in the Recov- 
ery Program, and 
that she be included 
in any military al- 
liance which may 
be formed to de- 
fend Europe 
against the “grow- 
ing menace of the Soviet aggression.” 

In order to understand why Spain 
became an “outcast” among nations 
and why she is now gaining in pres- 
tige, one must go back a few years and 
review the historical background of 
these developments. 

Except for brief periods, the Span- 
ish government, until 1931, was a 
monarchy. The last king was Alfonso 
XXIII, His government was neither 
efficient nor progressive. It did little 
to improve the lot of the common peo- 
ple whose living standards were low. 


WIDE WORLD 
Franco 


Resentment and discontent grew, 
and in 1931 there was a brief, blood- 
less revolt. King Alfonso fled the 
country and a republican form of gov- 
ernment was established. Steps were 
taken by the new government to break 
up the big landholdings and divide 
them among the farm workers. Meas- 
ures were also taken in the attempt 
to raise wages and better the lot of 
factory workers. 

The critics and supporters of this 
program soon came into sharp and 
bitter conflict. Extremists on both 
sides fought for their ideas in parlia- 
ment and often in the streets. There 
was little willingness to compromise. 
The extreme radicals wanted to revo- 
lutionize the country overnight; the 
extreme conservatives were opposed to 
any worthwhile changes. 

During this time of conflict, which 


produced riots and acts of persecution . 


against individuals and groups, a num- 
ber of army leaders, headed by General 
Franco, planned a revolt. Spain, in 
1936, was thrown into a civil war 
which lasted two and a half years. 

The Franco forces contended that 
they were fighting to save Spain from 
communism. They argued that the 
leaders in parliament were not merely 
trying to make land reforms, as they 
claimed, but were attempting to place 
the land and industries of that coun- 
try under government ownership and 
operation. They accused the govern- 
ment leaders of being Communists and 
of trying to destroy religion and to 
‘confiscate all church property in that 
country. 

The forces defending the govern- 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Machinery of the 
Electoral System 


Several Changes Are Proposed 
in Method by Which We 


Choose a President 


OMORROW, November 2, millions 

of American people will go to the 
polls and choose the two men whom 
they want to be President and Vice 
President during the next four years. 
They will also vote for the entire mem- 
bership of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, for one-third of the mem- 
bership of the Senate, for numerous 
governors, and hundreds of local offi- 
cials. 

Election day is a testing time for 
the people of a democracy. It places 
upon them the responsibility of choos- 
ing officials who are well qualified to 
deal with the nation’s problems. 

Voters who have not informed them- 
selves on public issues, or have not 
studied the records of political candi- 
dates, can only guess who will or will 
not be a desirable officeholder. The 
continued success of our country de- 
pends upon whether a sufficient num- 
ber of people are properly informed 
and use their voting power wisely. 

Other nations of the world are 
watching this latest test of American 
democracy with keen interest. They 
are waiting to see what effects, if 
any, the outcome of our elections will 
have on the international scene. 

In all likelihood, the winner of the 
presidential contest will be known by 
tomorrow night. There is a very slight 
chance, however, that the outcome 
might not be known until early in 
January. To understand how the re- 
sults could conceivably be delayed, it 
is necessary to understand the work- 
ings of the electoral system which we 
use in choosing a President. Stu- 
dents of American history know how 
this system works, but a review of 
it at this time will help provide a 
clearer picture of the election. 

The makers of the Constitution did 
not intend that the people should di- 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Election of Our President 


(Concluded from page 1) 


rectly elect their President. Instead, 
the idea was that the people would 
choose a small group of men—probably 
the nation’s leaders. Then these prom- 
inent citizens would select the Presi- 
dent. The men were called electors. 
As a group, they were called the elec- 
toral college. 

Each state was given the right to 
choose as many electors as it had rep- 
resentatives and senators. Today, for 
example, Nevada has 1 representative 
and 2 senators, so it has 8 electors. 
New York, with 45 representatives 
and 2 senators, has 47 electors. 

For the nation as a whole, there are 
435 members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and 96 senators—a total of 
531. Thus, there are 531 electors— 
or members of the electoral college. 

At the polls tomorrow, the voters 
will choose these electors, Each voter 
must mark an “X” for an entire slate 
of electors. He cannot choose a few 
Democratic electors, a few Republi- 
cans, and several from one of the 
minor parties. He must select all 
Democrats, or all Republicans, or all 
the electors of a smaller party. 

If, after the votes are counted in a 
state, it is found that one party has 
obtained a majority of votes, the presi- 
dential candidate of this party will win 
all the electoral votes of the state. 


How System Works 


In State A, for example, there may 
be 15 electoral votes at stake. A ma- 
jority of the people in the state give 
their votes to the Republican slate of 
candidates, so the 15 Republican elec- 
tors are declared the victors. They 
have 15 votes to cast for Dewey and 
Warren. 

State B, also with 15 electoral votes, 
finds that a majority of its citizens 
prefer the Democratic candidates. 
Consequently, the 15 Democratic elec- 
tors receive the state’s 15 electoral 
votes to cast for Truman and Barkley. 

The electors who are chosen do their 
voting in December. They will meet 
in their state capital, and cast their 
ballots for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. These votes will be sent to the 
presiding officer of the U. S. Senate. 
Early in January, he will open the 
mail, count the votes in the presence 
of the two houses of Congress, and 
announce the results. The candidate 
who receives at least 266 electoral votes 
(more than half of the 531 total) will 
be named the next President of the 
United States. 

Unless a very rare situation devel- 
ops, however, we shall know the out- 
come tomorrow night or Wednesday. 
By adding up the electoral votes our- 
selves, state by state, we can get the 
same total that will be officially an- 
nounced in Congress. 

Thus, while the electors would ap- 
pear to choose the President, they are 
nothing more than figureheads. Early 
in our nation’s history, the people de- 
cided that they would not permit a 
handful of prominent men to select 
the President. The voters wanted to 
decide the election themselves. So 
they insisted that each candidate for 
a position as elector should make it 
known in advance whom he would sup- 
port for President if he were chosen. 

Soon the political parties began to 
take part in the process. Each party 
selected its own slate of electors in 
every state. It was still understood 


that an elector would keep his word 
and cast his vote for the presidential 
candidate to whom he was pledged. 

Such is the electoral system as it 
is now practiced in this country. After 
the voting tomorrow, each state will 
find out which presidential candidate 
is entitled to its electoral votes. When 
all the states have done this, it will 
then be known whether any candidate 
has the necessary majority—266 or 
more—of the electoral votes. 

If there were only two candidates 
in the race, obviously one of them 
would have to win a majority. But 
if the minor political groups, such as 
the States’ Rights Party and the Pro- 
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obtain an outright majority of all the 
votes cast, he should win the election 
if he has more votes than any of his 
opponents; that is, if he has a plurality 
of votes. 

Students of government have fre- 
quently debated this point, as well as 
the question of whether the entire, 
system of electors should be discarded. 
Those who want to eliminate the elec- 
toral college say that the Constitution 
should be amended, so as to permit 
citizens to vote directly for the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

One of the biggest arguments 
against eliminating the system is that 
it gives small states greater presi- 
dential voting power than they would 
have if all the votes of the country 
were thrown together and counted on 
a national basis. Since all states, big 
and ‘small, have two senators, this 
means at least two electoral votes are 
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“DON’T EXPECT ME to get this real accurate, Bub!” 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


This cartoonist feels that the 


electoral college system is out of date. 


gressives, should win the electoral 
votes of several or more states, they 
might prevent either major party 
candidate from receiving an outright 
majority. 

In the unlikely case that this should 
happen, the election would go to the 
House of Representatives for a final 
decision. In the balloting for Presi- 
dent, each state would have one vote, 
making a total of 48. The members of 
the House from each state would get 
together and decide for whom the one 
vote would be cast. The first candi- 
date to receive 25 votes would be 
elected. Voting would be restricted to 
the three candidates who receive the 
most votes in tomorrow’s election. 

Some people do not like the idea 
that there might conceivably be a delay 
in knowing who will be the nation’s 
next President. They would favor 
changing the election system, so that 
the candidate who receives the most 
electoral votes could be elected. They 
think that even if a candidate does not 


given to the small states without any 
consideration of their population. To 
see how this system favors the smaller 
states, let us examine the cases of 
Nevada and New York. 

Nevada now has the smallest popu- 
lation of any state—only 110,000. New 
York, the heaviest populated state, 
has 13,479,000 people. Since Nevada 
has 2 senators and a representative in 
Congress, it has 3 electoral votes. New 
York, with its 2 senators and 45 rep- 
resentatives, has 47 electoral votes. 
Thus, Nevada has one electoral vote 
for every 36,700 of its inhabitants, 
whereas New York has only one for 
every 286,800. 

While it may be argued that this is 
undemocratic, it is widely felt that 
certain voting concessions must be 
made to the smaller states in order that 
they will not be completely overpow- 
ered by the larger ones. 

But there is one defect in the pres- 
ent system which nearly everyone 
agrees is unfortunate. It is possible, 
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and has actually occurred on three 


occasions, that.a presidential candidate 
who receives the most popular voteg 
throughout the country does not re 
ceive the most electoral votes, and 
therefore loses the election. 

To show how this can happen, we 
shall turn back to the election of 1884, 
In that contest, the Democratic Party 
in New York had a majority of only 
about 1,000 in a total vote of more 
than 1,000,000. But this small ma. 
jority gave the state’s 36 electohi 
votes to the Democratic candidate, 
Grover Cleveland. 

In the neighboring state of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Republican Party had a 
majority of 81,000 in a total vote of 
866,000, so its candidate, James G. 
Blaine, received the state’s 30 electoral 
votes. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that 
Blaine received 80,000 more popular 
votes in these two states than Cleve- 
land did, but Cleveland obtained six 
more electoral votes than Blaine. If 
this same sort of thing happens in a 
number of states, it is possible for a 
candidate to win the majority of elec- 
toral votes in the country and yet have 
a minority of the popular vote. 

To prevent this from happening in 
the future, it has been suggested that 
the electoral system be changed in this 
way: Instead of giving all the electoral 
votes of each state to the electors of 
the party which receives a majority, 
they should be distributed according 
to the percentages of votes cast for 
each party. Say that a state has 10 
electoral votes. If one party receives 


#60 per cent of the popular vote, and 


the other party receives 40 per cent, 
then the electoral votes should be di- 
vided—six for one, and four for the 
other. - 
Such a change would keep the elec- 
toral votes in line with the popular 
vote, and it would prevent a man from 
winning the presidency without hav- 
ing a majority of the popular votes. 
At the same’ time, small states would 
keep their present voting strength. 
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In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 3. 


1. He was a parsimonious (par’si- 
mo‘ni-us) individual. (a) stingy (b) 
popular (c) brilliant (d) lively. 

2. A placid (plas’id) lake suddenly 
appeared through the fog. (a) stormy 
(b) calm (c) pretty (d) colorful. 

8. I should like to reiterate (re-it’er- 
ate) that statement. (a) prove (b) 
disprove (c) question (d) repeat. 

4. Even the vigilant (vij’i-lant) 
foreman was unable to warn the men. 
(a) alert and attentive (b) conscien- 
tious and sincere (c) quick and skillful. 

5. Alice enjoyed her sojourn (s0- 
jurn’) in France. (a) extended visit 
(b) concert tour (c) temporary stay 
(d) painting course. 

6. An invincible (in-vin’si-bl) argu- 
ment is: (a) weak and worthless (b) 
incapable of being overcome (c) sub- 
ject to question. 

7. The man was not very circum- 
spect (sur’‘kum-spekt) in his actions. 
(a) kindly or sympathetic (b) careful 
or cautious (c) broadminded or tol- 
erant. 
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YOUR SCORE CARD FOR THE 1948 ELECTIONS 















































































































































































































ELECTORAL VOTES GOVERNORS REPRESENTATIVES SENATORS 
ware No. Dem. Rep. Others Dem. Rep. No. Dem. Rep. Others Dem. Rep. 
Alabama 11 4 9 ! 
Arizona 4 2 2 
rkansas 9 7 ! 
alifornia 25 x 23 / / 
Colorado 6 4 / 
Connecticut 8 6 / / 
Delaware 3 1 / 
Florida 8 6 2 
Georgia 12 10 / 
Idaho 4 x 2 ! 
Illinois 28 26 ! 
Indiana 13 11 2 
lowa 10 8 / 
Kansas 8 6 / 
Kentucky © 11 x 9 / 
Louisiana 10 x 8 
Maine 5 x 3 3 2 
Maryland 8 x 6 2 
Massachusetts 16 14 ! 
Michigan 19 17 / 
Minnesota 11 9 / 
Mississippi 9 * 7 / 
Missouri 15 13 2 
Montana 4 2 / 
Nebraska 6 4 / 
Nevada 3 x 1 / / 
New Hampshire 4 2 / 
New Jersey 16 14 / 
New Mexico 4 2 / 
New York 47 45 / / 
North Carolina 14 12 / 
North Dakota 4 2 2 
Ohio 25 23 2 
Oklahoma 10 > 4 8 / 
Oregon 6 4 
Pennsylvania 35 *« 33 
Rhode Island 4 2 
South Carolina 8 4 6 
South Dakota 4 2 ] 
Tennessee 12 10 ! 
Texas 23 21 / 
Utah 4 2 ! / 
Vermont 3 | é 
A Virginia 1 x 9 ! 
Washington 8 6 / ’ 
West Virginia 8 6 / 
Wisconsin 12 10 2 
Wyoming 3 x 1 i 
TOTALS 531 435 











THIS CHART is a score card for the 1948 elections. Write preliminary 
returns lightly with pencil. Changes may have to be made later. 

Enter the electoral vote for each state under the appropriate party as 
the results of the presidential contest are announced. When all results 
have been entered, add the columns. The totals will show who has won. 

An “X” already appearing after the name of a state in one of the 
columns under “Governor” indicates that the office is not open for elec- 
tion and that it will continue to be occupied by the Democrat or Repub- 
lican now holding it. As results of the governorship races in the other 
States are announced, place an “X” in the appropriate party’s column. 


Place figures in the columns under “Representatives” to show how 
many congressmen each party elects in each state. 

The numbers “1” and “2” already in the columns under “Senator” 
indicate how many senators each state has, and the party to which these 
lawmakers belong. Elections are being held in the states where only one 
senator is shown. As results from these states come in, note them in 
the correct party’s column. Totals under “Senators” and “Representa- 
tives” will show which party will control the 81st Congress. 

(Elections for some offices were held in Maine in September. The 
results have already been entered.) 
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The Story of the Week 


Senate Struggle 


Tomorrow’s election is being closely 
watched not only because of the presi- 
dential race, but also because of con- 
tests in several key states for seats in 
the United States Senate. The voting 
in these states will largely determine 
whether the Democrats or Republicans 
have a majority in the upper house of 
the 81st Congress. 

Only one-third of the members of 
the Senate are being elected this year. 
The last congressional elections, those 
held in 1946, gave the Republicans a 
total of 51 seats in the Senate. The 
Democrats won 45. If the Republicans 
keep the places they now hold, or pick 
up a few new ones, they will continue 
to control the Senate. But if the Dem- 
ocrats can take only a few of the seats 
held by Republicans and can keep the 
ones they now have, they will win a 
majority in the upper house. 

Nine of the 33 states where sena- 
torial elections are being held are con- 
sidered doubtful by most political 
analysts. The nine are: Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexi- 
co, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. While races in 
other states are equally important, it 
is felt by most observers that election 
results in these doubtful states will 
decide which party is to control the 
next Senate. 

The over-all outcome of the sena- 
torial elections is important because it 
will determine whether we shall con- 
tinue to have a “divided” federal gov- 
ernment, as has been the case for the 
past two years. Since the 1946 con- 
gressional contests, the nation has 
had a Democratic President and a 
Republican Congress. This division 
has resulted in bitter feelings between 
the President and the lawmakers, and 
has often held up decisions on impor- 
tant legislation. 

The two parties are also competing 
vigorously for control of the House 
of Representatives. At the present 
time, the Republicans have 243 seats 
in that body as compared to 185 held 
by the Democrats. The GOP leaders, 
although agreeing that the Senate con- 
test may be close, express the belief 
that the Democrats do not have a 
chance to overcome the Republican 
lead in the House. The Democrats, 





however, insist that they have a good 
chance of winning majorities in both 
branches of Congress. 

For a party to have a majority, how- 
ever slight, in either the Senate or 
House gives it a tremendous advan- 
tage. The leading party controls all 
the committees. It has the majority of 
members on each one, and it is able to 
win all the chairmanships. 

Since committees, for the most part, 
have life-and-death control over bills 
introduced in Congress, the party in 
control of them is in a very favorable 
position to put through legislation it 
desires. 


Political Reforms Urged — 


Arthur Krock, Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, thinks 
that the election processes in this 
country need a good overhauling. In 
his newspaper column, Mr. Krock re- 
cently declared that the political events 
of this fall are once again demonstrat- 
ing the need for a number of reforms 
in the process by which a President 
of the United States is chosen. Among 
the changes which he feels would be 
favored by large numbers of voters 
are the following: 

(1) The electoral college should 
either be abolished, or so altered that 
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YOUNG PEOPLE of Delaware County, New York, were the first to send their rie 


and other gifts to the Committee on World Fellowship Among Children. 


These 


packages, as well as gifts from other parts of the United States, will be distributed 
overseas in time for Christmas. 
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DRILL FOR PARATROOPERS. These operations are part of our country’s military 
preparedness program. 


the electoral vote of each state would 
be in exact relationship to the popu- 
lar vote (see page 1 article). 

(2) National nominating conven- 
tions should be held in mid-September 
rather than in June and July. The 
campaign would thus be shortened and 
made less expensive and distracting. 

(3) Politicians should be reasonable 
in their claims and in their attitude 
toward the opposition. They should 
abandon reckless appeals to emotion, 
and should modify their predictions of 
economic and social ruin if the other 
fellow is elected. 

(4), Presidents should be limited to 
one term of—perhaps—six or eight 
years. . 

(5) Community leaders everywhere 
should work to bring about a Consti- 
tutional convention where our basic 
law might be brought into tune with 
the changes that have taken place 
since our Constitution was drawn up 
in 1789. 


What’s Wrong in Greece? 


The recent visit to Greece by Secre- 
tary of State George Marshall is felt 
to be convincing evidence of how un- 
satisfactory the military situation is 
in that country. Even though his 
presence was badly needed at the UN 
meeting in Paris, Mr. Marshall was 
forced to take time to go to Greece 
for the purpose of getting a first-hand 
report of the civil war which is still 
dragging on between the Greek gov- 
ernment forces, backed by the United 
States, and the Communist-led rebels. 

A few weeks ago, reports from 
Greece indicated that the war would 
be brought to a speedy close, but the 
expected “cleaning up” of the rebels 
has not taken place. In fact, the Greek 
high command recently declared that 
there are now more rebels fighting in 
the country than there were 17 months 
ago when the United States began its 
aid program to Greece. More troops 
and money are wanted by Greek gov- 
ernment leaders. 

In view of this unfavorable ’situa- 
tion, American officials are wondering 
if there isn’t some way of getting bet- 
ter results from the aid which we are 
extending to the Greek government. 
It is not yet known whether Secretary 
Marshall found an answer to this ques- 
tion on his recent trip. 


Controlling Floods 


A giant flood control program is 
now being carried out in the Ohio 
River basin. Reservoirs and dams are 
being constructed to curb the ram- 
paging waters that almost annualip 
cause millions of dollars’ worth of 
damage throughout the valley. When 
completed, the system is expected to 
extend into 13 states and will cost 
almost 2 billion dollars. 

A vital link in the program is the 
huge reservoir which is now partially 
finished at Conemaugh in “western 
Pennsylvania. This project alone may 
cost 33 million dollars, as it involves 
some major construction feats. Among 
other things, about 16 miles of double- 
line railroad track must be relocated, 

The Conemaugh Reservoir is one 
of a series of dams and man-made lakes 
which is designed especially to safe- 
guard the city of Pittsburgh. Located 
where the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers join to form the Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh has had 123 floods since 1762. 

For every foot that the rivers rise 
above the flood stage, it is estimated 
that the destructive waters cost the 
city $1,000 a minute. After the pres- 
ent flood-control program is completed, 
it is hoped that this costly damage will 
be eliminated. 


China Combats illiteracy 


The “Little Teacher” program is 
continuing to make headway against 
illiteracy in China. Thousands of chil- 
dren and adults are learning to read 





HARRIS &@ EWING 


PAUL HOFFMAN appears to be doing 
good work as head of the European Re- 
covery Program. ERP nations do not ex- 
pect to need as much aid next year as 
they are now receiving. 


and write in classes taught voluntarily 
by boys and girls whose ages range 
from 10 to 17. 

These classes are not much like the 
schools we know in the United States. 
Classes often are held in the corner 
of a quonset hut, on the steps of a 
public building, or in a shack in the 
slums. Pupils frequently must sit on 
the floor, and many have only boards 
and pieces of chalk to use for their 
writing lessons. Textbooks are scarce 
and the young teachers many times 
must write the books for their classes. 

Nevertheless, based on the idea that 
every young pupil can pass on to others 
what he or she has learned, the “Little 
Teacher” movement is filling a need in 
a vast country which has limited edu- 
cational facilities. And, some of the 
advocates of the movement believe 
that it can wipe out a large part of 
China’s illiteracy in 10 years. 

The “‘Little Teacher” movement was 
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in New York City. 


founded 15 years ago by Dr. Tao Heng- 
chi, who received part of his education 
in the United States. At the present 
time it is sponsored by the China Wel- 
fare Fund. 


Last-Minute Summary 


On the eve of the presidential elec- 
tion, here is how the two leading can- 
didates stand on the major issues: 

Foreign policy. Both President Tru- 
man and Governor Dewey have prom- 
ised to continue our present bipartisan 
foreign policy which is supported by 
the majority of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. They disagree only on 
details. 

High prices. President Truman 
wants the federal government to take 
strong measures to control prices as it 
did during the war. Governor Dewey 
favors federal control of rents and in- 
stallment buying, but he opposes price 
control, rationing, and other kinds of 


government regulation proposed by 
President Truman. 
Housing. To meet the housing 


shortage and eliminate slums, Presi- 
dent Truman has urged Congress to 
grant large sums of money to local 
governments for building low-rent 
housing projects. Governor Dewey 
also believes that the federal govern- 
ment should assist private business- 
men and local governments in clearing 
slums and solving the housing prob- 
lem. It is not known whether he would 
have the government do as much along 
this line as President Truman thinks 
it should. 

_ Labor. The rival candidates take 
directly opposite views of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which was passed by Con- 
gress last year to curb the powers of 
labor unions. Governor Dewey ap- 
proves the law, with minor changes. 
President Truman has denounced the 
entire Act and has said it should be 
repealed. 

Aid to farmers. Both candidates 
agree that the federal government 
Should continue the “price support” 
program which protects farmers 
against losses from sudden drops in 
farm prices. They also promise to sup- 
port irrigation, flood control, and soil 
conservation projects to help the 
nation’s farmers. 
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EXCAVATIONS are being made at the site of the United Nations’ permanent home 


The site was a gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Health. President Truman favors 
a plan for compulsory national health 
insurance to be paid for by taxes on 
wages and profits. Governor Dewey 
opposes such a plan and favors instead 
voluntary health insurance arrange- 
ments between doctors and patients. 

Universal military training. Both 
candidates favor adoption of UMT as 
a means of building up our nation’s 
defenses. Also, they both approve the 
present draft program. 


Commonwealth Talks 


A “family meeting” of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has taken 
place in London. The leading states- 
men of the dominions have conferred 
there with British Prime Minister 
Attlee on problems common to them 
all. Eight countries—in addition to 
Great Britain—participated in the 
talks. 

Among those represented were Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, India, Pak- 
istan, and Ceylon. It is the first time 
that the last three countries have been 
present at a Commonwealth confer- 
ence. All three have achieved domin- 


ion status within the past two years. 
One of the principal matters under 
discussion at the meeting was the fu- 


ture of the British Commonwealth. 
Set up in 1926, the Commonwealth is a 
union of former British possessions 
which are now—for all practical pur- 
poses—independent, but which are held 
together by their common loyalty to 
the British Crown. The bonds link- 
ing the member nations are also 
strengthened by various trading con- 
cessions. 


World Industry 


The whaling industry is often con- 
sidered a thing of the past, but actu- 
ally it is larger and more prosperous 
today than it has ever been before. 
Norway, for example, hopes to realize 
88 million dollars this year on the sale 
of whale oil alone. Great Britain, 
Japan, Russia, and a number of other 
nations may earn as much. 

Before World War II, it seemed that 
whales might be exterminated because 
of the great number being killed each 
year. In 1946, therefore, an inter- 
national agreement was made, placing 
a limit on each season’s catch. It is 
hoped that this will prevent the com- 
plete disappearance of the whale from 
polar waters. 


Believe It or Not! 


Eleven political parties have candi- 
dates running in the presidential race 
tomorrow. The complete list of par- 
ties and candidates is as follows: 

Democratic Party—President Harry 
Truman of Missouri. 

Republican Party—Governor Dewey 
of New York. ' 

Progressive Party—former Vice 
President Henry Wallace of Iowa. 

States’ Rights Party—Governor 
Strom Thurmond of South Carolina. 

Socialist Party—Norman Thomas of 
New York. 

Socialist Labor Party—Edward 
Teichert of Pennsylvania. 

Prohibition Party—Claude Watson 
of California. 

Greenback Party—John Scott of 
New York. 

Christian Nationalist Crusade—Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith of Michigan. 

Socialist Workers Part y—Farrell 
Dobbs of New York. 

Vegetarian Party—John Maxwell of 
Illinois. 

Since some parties fail to comply 
with state election requirements, not 
all will appear on every state ballot. 
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THIS MECHANICAL EYEBALL is used by the U. S. A. F. School of Aviation and 


Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, to show how muscles move the eye 





‘Study Guide 














Electoral College 


1. List some of the offices at stake in 
the elections tomorrow. 

2. What determines the number of elec- 
tors a state has? 

38. When one candidate wins a major- 
ity of the popular votes in a state does 
he get all of that state’s electoral votes, 
or only a part of them? 

4. When do the electors meet to cast 
their ballots? 

5. Are the electors free to choose their 
own candidate? 

6. Briefly discuss the circumstances 
under which the election of the President 
might go to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

7. What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the electoral system? 

8. Discuss one proposal for improving 
the system. 

Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think the elec- 
toral system is the most suitable means 
of electing a U. S. President. Give rea- 
sons for your position. 

2. If you are opposed to the system, 
what do you think should be done to im- 
prove it? Explain. 


Spain 


1. Briefly describe the events leading 
up to the Spanish civil war. 

2. Why did General Franco become 
unpopular with the Allied nations during 
and after World War II? 

3. What steps were taken by the 
western powers to show their disapproval 
of Franco? 

4. Why has there been a change of 
attitude on the part of many Franco 
opponents outside of Spain? 

5. What are some of the main argu- 
ments in favor of having the UN mem- 
bers restore friendly . relations with 
Spain? 

6. What are some of the chief argu- 
ments against such action? 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present infor- 
mation, do you or do you not feel that 
Spain was as neutral during the world 
conflict as she could have been? Explain. 

2. What do you think should be the 
present policy of UN members toward 
the Franco government? Give your 
reasons, 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why did Secretary of State Marshall 
go to Greece recently? 

2. Briefly describe the “Little Teacher” 
program in China. 

3. Why has the British Commonwealth 
of Nations been in the news? 

4. How many political parties are en- 
tered in the presidential race? 

5. Do all states require their citizens 
to register before voting? Explain. 

6. What are some of the political *re- 
forms recommended by Journalist Arthur 
Krock? 
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Carlos Prio Socarras—kahr’lés pré6 sé- 
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Shigeru Yoshida—shé-gé’rd0 yaw- 
shé’dah’ 

Conemaugh—kon’é-maw 

Monongahela—mé6-noéng’ gah-hé’lah 
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SHEPHERD and his flock in rural Spain 


GALLOWAY 


What Should Be Done About Spain? 


ment replied that its leaders had been 
chosen by the majority of people in a 
free election. They charged General 
Franco with “thwarting” the will of 
the people by the use of force. 

The Spanish civil war turned out to 
be the first major battle of the Euro- 
pean war. Germany and Italy sent 
men and supplies to aid Franco and 
his forces, while Russia assisted the 
defenders of the government. 

The United States, Britain, and 
France adopted a neutral course. They 
refused to supply either side with 
weapons. This policy helped Franco, 
for he was able to get far more equip- 
ment from Germany and Italy, because 
of their nearness to Spain, than his 
opponents received from Russia. 

After General Franco achieved vic- 
tory in 1939, he established a dicta- 
torial government. The Falange party 
was the only political group permitted 
to operate. Thousands of political op- 
ponents were imprisoned, and forceful 
steps were taken to restore order and 
stability in the devastated country. 

Nearly a million Spaniards lost their 
lives in the civil war, and the bitter- 
ness among the conflicting groups re- 
mained intense after the struggle 
ended. The Franco government was 
confronted with the tremendous task 
of repairing large-scale damage and of 
uniting the people. 

In the same year that the Spanish 
conflict ended, the world war began. 
The Franco government adopted an 
official policy of neutrality. Both sides 
in the conflict competed for outright 
Spanish support, but Franco felt it 
best to stay out of the “fighting war,” 
and was fortunate enough to be able 
to do so. He did, however, permit 
Spanish volunteers to fight with the 
Germans against the Russians. 

After the world struggle ended, 
Franco had few friends. Only neigh- 
boring Portugal and a few Spanish- 
speaking Latin American - countries 
would have much to do with Spain. 
The Russian leaders, of course, hated 
Franco because of his “fight against 


(Concluded from page 1) 


communism.” The majority of people 
in the western nations felt that Franco 
had sympathized with, and had actu- 
ally helped, the fascist countries in the 
war, 

Thus, when the United Nations was 
organized, Spain was not permitted to 
become a member. The major powers 
had very little to do with the Spanish 
government, and last year they prac- 
tically broke off diplomatic relations 
with her. Antagonism between France 
and Spain was so extreme that the 
border between the two countries was 
closed. 

As the fear of Communist Russia 
has increased, however, many people 
in the western nations who formerly 
opposed any cooperation with Franco- 
controlled Spain, have changed their 
minds. For example, the French- 
Spanish border was reopened some 
months ago, and these two countries 
are now trading and cooperating on 
friendly terms. 


Considerable U. S$. Support 


Moreover, when the Marshall Plan 
for European Recovery was being de- 
bated by our Congress earlier this 
year, a large number of the nation’s 
lawmakers voted in favor of inviting 
Spain to participate in the program. 

Today, there is still greater support 
for restoring friendly relations with 
the Franco government. 
West crisis does not soon lessen in 
intensity, there is expected to be a 
strong movement in the UN session 
now being held in Paris to make Spain 
a member of that organization. 

The arguments in favor of bringing 
Spain back into the circle of nations 
are as follows: 

“If the European nations should 
form a military alliance to check Com- 
munist aggression, Spain would be an 
invaluable participant. Then, if war 
should break out with Russia and if 
that nation were able to conquer most 
of Europe, she could probably be 
stopped at the Spanish border. The 
reason is that Spain is hemmed in on 


the north by the Pyrenees Mountains, 
one of the most formidable mountain 
ranges in Europe. 

“Assuming that the Soviet armies, 
in case of war, could be stopped at the 
Spanish border, the United States 
and her Allies would then have a base 
on the continent. Here they could 
station their troops and build airfields 
for bombing attacks on Russia and her 
military forces in Europe. 


Not So Dangerous 


“General Franco’s government may 
be a dictatorship, but it is not the dan- 
gerous type that the German and 
Italian governments were. The Span- 
ish government is not seeking any 
other nation’s territory, and it is not 
in any way threatening to become a 
danger to world stability. 

“Until the Allied powers are willing 
and ready to force democratic govern- 
ments upon all nations, they should 
not single out one for this purpose. 
Russia is even more dictatorial than 
Spain, and a number of other govern- 
ments working with the United Na- 
tions are as undemocratic as the 
Franco regime is. There should be 
no outside interference in the affairs 
of any of these countries, so long as 
they do not endanger the peace of the 
pest of the world. 

“The Franco government’s war rec- 


If the East’ ord, on the whole, was as good as 


circumstances permitted. Naturally, 
when the Axis powers were winning, 
General Franco had to be friendly with 
them. However, he never yielded to 
their more extreme demands. 

“At the time of the North African 
struggle, for example, he refused to 
allow Hitler to use Spain as a base for 
attack against the Allied forces. If 
he had given in on this point, the 
Nazis might well have won the North 
African campaign. Nor did General 
Franco follow Mussolini’s example of 


attacking France when she was dealt’ 


a crippling blow by Germany. 
“Spain would strengthen the Kuro- 
pean Recovery Program if she were 


allowed to participate in it. She would 
strengthen the western forces working 
against Soviet aggression if she were 
permitted to cooperate with them. 
Furthermore, the leaders of most Latin 
American nations are of Spanish ori- 
gin, and it would bolster America’s 
position with them if we would restore 
friendly relations with Spain.” 

The case against working with 
Spain may be summed up in this way: 


“General Franco is a fascist him- | 
self, who came into power by methods } 


of force, and who obtained the major 
part of this force from the fascist na- 
tions of Germany and Italy. Without’ 
their support, he would never have 
been able to crush his opponents and 
rule his country as he has. 

“When it looked as though the Axis 
powers would win the war in Europe, 
General Franco worked closely with 
them, and he publicly expressed the 
hope that they would achieve victory. 
He permitted the Nazis to use Spain 
and Spanish territory in Africa as a 
base for spying. He encouraged Span- 
iards to go to Germany and help the 
Nazis fight the Russians. 

“In many other ways Franco gave 
aid to the fascist countries. Naturally 
he became more cautious as the Allies 
grew stronger. But there was no 
doubt on the question of which side he 
really wanted to win. 

“Tf outside nations restore friendly 
relations with the Franco government, 
it will be greatly strengthened at home, 
and any chance of overthrowing it 
will be destroyed. The German Nazis 
who are hiding out in Spain will then 
be in a better position to carry on 
their vicious activities. That country 
will become the breeding ground for 
another world war. Fascist-minded 
people everywhere will have new hope 
and will work harder to achieve their 
goals. 

“It is true that Spain has consider- 
able influence in Latin America. For 
this very reason it would be a bad 
policy for the western nations to en- 
hance the prestige of the Franco dic- 
tatorship. Such action would encour- 
age and strengthen the dictatorial 


leaders in Latin America. 





a 


DON JUAN, pretender to the Spanish 


throne 
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“We should not compromise our prin- 
ciples and make friends with a dictator 
just because we feel that his country 
may be able to help us from the mili- 
tary standpoint. The lesson should be 
clear by now that dictators are not to 
be trusted, and that any temporary 
advantage gained by working with 
them is greatly outweighed by later 
disadvantages.” 

These are among the conflicting 
points of view that are being threshed 
out by the leaders and people of the 
western nations. Spain awaits the 
verdict of the world jury. 
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ing, things will get no better... 


for good government. . . 


spising politicians .. . 





SKETCHES BY BEN MARTIN 


IF YOU only sit around grous- You have to get out and work That means you must stop de- And be willing to be a politician 


yourseif. 


Voting Practices Throughout Nation 


States Have Much Authority in Making Rules 


XACTLY how does one vote? Who 
is qualified? Who isn’t? What 
must be done before a person can vote? 
Voting rules depend upon the state 
in which one lives, The states make 
up their own rules. They must, of 
course, abide by what the Constitution 
says on the subject. Nevertheless, 
they have much authority to decide 
who is eligible to vote, what type of 
ballot is to be used, and how the ballots 
are counted. 

In general, the rules for voting in 
the various states are similar. Most 
differences occur in minor details such 
as how the candidates’ names are listed 
on the ballot and the length of time 
a citizen must have lived in the state 
before he may vote there. Ordinarily, 
the steps taken in voting are some- 
thing like this: 

First, before he can take part in an 
election, a voter must register—that 
is, he must ask to have his name put 
on the list of persons who are eligible 
to vote in his state. To do this, he 
must go to the Registrar of Voters, or 
to a similar official, and answer certain 
questions. Among other things, he is 
asked to tell his name, address, and 
age; how long he has lived in the state, 
the county, and the precinct, or voting 
district; and whether he belongs to a 
political party or is an “independent.” 

If he meets the requirements for 
voting in his state, his name is entered 
in the poll book, where the names of 
all the voters of his precinct are listed. 
Then the voter is ready to go to the 
polling place on election day and cast 
his ballot. ; 

The polls usually are located in a 
school or some other public place and 
are open from about seven in the morn- 
. ing until eight at night. Several offi- 
cials are on hand to take charge—an 
inspector, a policeman, two judges 
(who must settle any disputes which 
arise), and two or more clerks who 
hand out ballots and identify the peo- 
ple who come to vote. Political parties 
and voters’ groups may have “poll 
watchers” on hand to observe all that 


occurs at the polls and to look after 


party interests. 

When the voter enters the polling 
place, he is asked to identify himself. 
Then he is given a ballot and is di- 
rected to one of the voting booths, 
usually a curtained-off section of the 
room. No one else may enter the 
booth while he is there. 

The ballot is usually a large folded 
sheet of paper on which the names of 
the candidates and the offices to be 


filled are listed. Lists of presidential 
electors may appear on the ballot under 
the names of the candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. (See page 1 
for a discussion of the electoral college 
system.) 

If state and local elections are being 
held at the same time, the names of 
the candidates for those offices will 
appear on the ballot. There may also 
be a list of proposals submitted to the 
voters for their decision. These may 
include amendments to state constitu- 
tions, the granting of money for spe- 
cial public projects, and so forth. The 
placing of such matters before the 
voters is known as a “referendum.” 

After the voter looks over the bal- 
lot, he indicates his choice by marking 
an “x” after the names of candidates 
or proposals he favors. Then he drops 
his ballot into the locked ballot box 
and the clerk checks his name off the 
list as having voted. 

The real work of the polling officials 
begins after the last ballot has been 
cast and the polls close. They count 
the number of votes for each candi- 
date, make up a tally sheet giving the 
results, and seal the ballots into bun- 
dles to be kept for a certain period of 
time. Copies of the tally sheets are 
sent to local and state officials who add 
up the total votes for the state. 

In the meantime, the results have 
been reported to newspapers and radio 
stations. Election night is an excit- 
ing time, as men and women all over 
the nation sit by their radios and listen 
to the returns coming in. 

Generally speaking, this is the way 
elections are conducted in the various 
states, but there are numerous excep- 
tions. For instance, three states, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Vermont, do not 
require voters to register in person. 
In these states, lists of voters are com- 


posed from tax lists and in other ways. 

The length of time a citizen must 
live in a state before he may vote there 
varies, too. Although 32 states re- 
quire a one-year residence, five require 
two years, and 11 require only six 
months. Georgia allows its citizens to 
vote when they reach the age of 18, 
but in all other states 21 is the mini- 
mum age. 

In 13 states the voter must prove 
that he is able to read before he is 
allowed to vote. These states are Ari- 
zona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Virginia, Washington, and 
Wyoming. A few states require voters 
to pay a “poll tax” of from one to two 
dollars a year before they may vote. 

Voting machines have taken the 
place of ballots and ballot boxes in 
some places. The names of candidates 
are listed on the front of the machine 
and voters record their choice by pull- 
ing levers. Because these machines 
add up the votes as they go along, they 
are very useful in cities where large 
numbers of people vote. 

Although polls open early in the 
morning and stay open until evening, 
it is sometimes difficult for people who 
work to get to the polls before they 
close. For this reason, about 16 states 
require business firms to let their 
workers take time off to vote. 

A very small percentage of voting 
is done by “absentee ballot.” Persons 
who are away from home on election 
day—traveling salesmen, people in hos- 
pitals, men working on trains, and 
others—may, in most states, ask to 
have a ballot sent to them. These 
“absentee voters” mark their ballots, 
have them witnessed by some public 
official, and return them to their states. 

—By AMALIE ALVEY. 





PERSONS OF 
VOTES CAST 





VOTING AGE 





1928: 70.7 MILLION 


1932: 75.4 MILLION 


1936: 79.8 MILLION 












1948: 95.0 MILLION 








NINETY-FIVE MILLION AMERICANS are eligible to vote. 
will cast their ballots at the polls tomorrow? 


NEW YORK TIMES 


What percentage of them 








‘Monthly Test’ 











Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
October 4, 11, 18, and 25. The answer 
key appears in this week’s issue of The 
Civic Leader. 


Directions for students. For each one 
of the following questions and incom- 
plete statements, write the letter or let- 
ters of the correct answer on your answer 
sheet. Value: 3 points per item; total 
for section, 48 points. 


1. The purpose of the United Nations 
Economie and Social Council is to (a) 
eliminate unfavorable living conditions 
which cause hardship and dissatisfaction 
in many regions of the world; (b) ad- 
minister the European Recovery Pro- 
gram so as to provide higher living stan- 
dards in Europe; (c) supervise terri- 
tories taken from defeated nations and 
take charge of dependent areas. 


2. Four of the following items cor- 
rectly apply to the UN General Assem- 
bly: (a) it can take direct action in dis- 
putes which threaten world peace; (b) 
all member nations have an equal voice 
and vote; (c) decisions on important 
questions are made hy a two-thirds vote 
of the delegates present; (d) the Big 
Five nations hold veto power over deci- 
sions on major problems; (e) it can dis- 
cuss and make recommendations on major 
world conflicts; (f) it serves a useful 
purpose in refiecting world opinion on 
important problems; (g) it controls di- 
rectly the affairs of territories taken 
ot pee nations in World Wars I 
an ‘ 


3. Presidential candidates Dewey and 
Truman are in substantial agreement on 
(a) tax reduction and housing; (b) pub- 
lic health and foreign policy; (c) foreign 
policy and the United Nations; (d) for- 
eign policy and the cost of living. 


4. The purpose of the “price support 
program” is to (a) promote the growing 
of huge crops to aid the European Re- 
covery Program; (b) protect farmers 
against losses due to sudden drops in 
farm prices; (c) enable the federal gov- 
ernment to determine the quantities of 
food to be produced each year. 


5. The two most important reasons 
why the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil has had great difficulty in performing 
its duties are (a) its inability to reach 
any decisions favored by a majority of 
its members; (b) the veto power held by 
each of the Big Five members; (c) its 
inability to secure agreement from the 
General Assembly on important pro- 
posals; (d) its inability to agree on a 
plan for establishing a UN “police force.” 


6. Most officials in Great Britain, 
France, and the United States think that 
war will not come as a result of the 
Berlin crisis because (a) they know that 
Russia is militarily weaker than the 
western European nations; (b) they 
know that the western powers will leave 
Berlin rather than face war in order 
to remain there; (c) they feel that Rus- 
sia is not prepared for a major open 
conflict now. 


7. Two of the following items help to 
explain why the United States has found 
it difficult to formulate a clearcut policy 
on the Palestine problem: (a) we sym- 
pathize with the Jewish dream of a home- 
land in Palestine; (b) we depend on the 
Arab nations for oil supplies; (c) we 
fear that Russia may persuade the Jews 
to give her free use of Jewish military 
bases; (d) we are afraid to have vital 
decisions on Palestine made by the United 
Nations. 


8. Three occasions on which the United 
Nations has made successful contribu- 
tions toward world pea¢ée are in total or 
partial settlements of differences arising 
(a) between Russia and Iran; (b) be- 
tween Britain, France, and Syria; (c) 
between Russia and the United States in 
Korea; (d) between Russia and the west- 
ern powers over the blockade of Berlin; 
(e) among the leading world powers on 
matters of disarmament; (f) between the 
Dutch and Indonesian forces in the 
Netherlands East Indies. 


9. The western powers have referred 
the Berlin crisis to the United Nations 
Security Council because (a) the Secur- 
ity Council can force Russia to lift the 
Berlin blockade; (b) the Security Coun- 
cil can force the parties to arbitrate the 
dispute; (c) following a discussion of 
the dispute before the Security Council, 
the force of world opinion against Russia 
may cause her to change her course. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the word or words 
that best complete the statement, Value: 
2 points per item; total for section, 26 
points. 


1. The five permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council are 


, , b > 





and 


2. Before a proposed amendment to 
our Constitution can become effective, it 
must be approved by a vote in 
the ——_———_ and the ————__;; it 
must then be approved by —————— 
of the states. 


8. The party whose chief campaign 
argument in the presidential election con- 
test is that the federal government has 
taken over too much power from the 
states is the ———_————- Party. 


4. The political party favoring a 
“friendly” rather than a “get tough” 
policy toward Russia is the ——————— 
Party. 


5. The supporters of ——————— for 
the Presidency have made “progress ver- 
sus reaction” a campaign slogan. 


6. The supporters of ——————— for 
the Presidency have made “unity, compe- 
tence, leadership” a campaign slogan. 


Identify the following persons who have 
been prominent in the news. Choose the 
proper description from the list given 
below. Write the capital letter which 
precedes that description opposite the 
number of the person to whom it applies. 
Value: 2 points per item; total for sec- 
tion, 12 points. 

1. Auguste Piccard 

2. Fred Vinson 

8. Afidrei Vishinsky 

4. Hewlett..Johnson 

5. Trygve Lie 

6. Herbert Evatt 

A. Dean of Canterbury Cathedral. 

B. Secretary-General of the United 

Nations. 
C. Australian Delegate to the United 
Nations. 
D. Noted Swiss scientist. 
E. U. S. Delegate to the United Na- 
tions. 
F. Chief Justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 
G 


- Russian Delegate to the United Na- 
tions. ; 


In each of the following items, select 
the word or phrase which most nearly 
defines the word in italics and write its 
letter on your answer sheet. Value: 1 
point per item; total for section, 6 points. 


1. The new book occasioned a provoca- 


tive discussion. (a) lengthy (b) forceful | 


(c) dull (d) stimulating. 


2. The newcomer’s churlish manner 
soon became evident. (a) charming (b) 
sullen (c) courteous (d) kindly. 


3. The plan appeared feasible. (a) 
practical (b) costly (c) novel (d) fan- 
tastic. 


4, The foreign minister proclaimed the 
country an autonomous state. (a) arid 
(b) independent (c) unusual (d) illegal. 


5. He has an agile mind. (a) dull (b) 
alert (c) lazy (d) brilliant. 


6. That singer has an inimitable voice. 
(a) matchless (b) sweet (c) unpleasant 
(d) average. 


Answer each of the following questions 
on your answer sheet. Value: 2 points 
per item; total for section, 8 points. 


1. How many countries are now mem- 
bers of the United Nations? 


2. Which state permits young people 
to vote at the age of 18? 


3. Which of the two major political 
parties is likely to lose most through 
‘the organization of the States’ Rights 
and Progressive parties? 


4. What action must Russia take before 
the western powers will agree upon her 
roposal to turn the entire German prob- 
em back to the Big Four Council of 
Foreign Ministers? 








U. S. NAVY FROM GALLOWAY 


A DENTAL HYGIENIST is licensed to do numerous dental jobs 


Future Career - - Dental Work 


N increasingly important:figure in 
the field of health is the dental 
hygienist. A woman engaged in this 
profession may work for a dentist, for 
a school, or in a public health program. 
Her duties, because they are in the 
field of medicine, are defined by law, 
and inelude the following: cleaning 
teeth, inspecting for cavities, instruct- 
ing patients on correct oral hygiene, 
taking and developing X-rays. 

In addition, one engaged in this 
work may assist the dentist at the 
chair, prepare fillings, and make her- 
self generally useful. Many dental hy- 
gienists also give talks in schools or to 
women’s clubs, factory employees, and 
similar groups for the purpose of 
teaching people the essentials of good 
oral health. ; 

About 65 percent of the nation’s 
dental hygienists are employed in pri- 
vate dental offices, while another 25 per 
cent work in schools. The remaining 
find employment with the federal, 
state, and local governments, or in 
industrial organizations and hospitals. 

Young women who want to be dental 
hygienists should be in good health, 
have good eyesight and a pleasing per- 
sonality. Since a successful career 
in this field can be obtained only 
through careful preparation, a person 
who wants to enter it should be intelli- 
gent, efficient, and have a sincere de- 
sire to learn all there is to know about 
the work. 

At least two years of special college 
training, in addition to a high school 
diploma, are necessary before a person 
can become a qualified dental hygien- 
‘ist. Today there are sixteen colleges 
which give training in this field. The 
subjects taught include anatomy, chem- 
istry, physiology, and X-ray tech- 
niques. Locations’of the colleges, as 
well as:more information on this sub- 
ject, may be obtained from the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association, 
1830 Eye Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

State laws. governing this profes- 
sion differ; in fact, a few states do 
not even allow dental hygienists to 
practice, The great majority do, how- 
ever. A girl who wants to make this 
her career should write to the State 


Board of Dental Examiners of the . 


state in which she wants to practice. 
By doing so, she can obtain full in- 
formation about the laws and require- 
ments of this particular state. 

The incomes of dental hygienists are 
good in comparison with those of 
other occupations requiring the same 


amount of training. Today a beginner 
is paid a minimum of about $50 a week 
whether she works for a dentist in 
private practice, in industry, or for 
the government. An experienced den- 
tal hygienist can make $75 or $80 a 
week and, in some cases in private 
practice, she may earn $100 or more 
a week. 

Another of the advantages of a 
career in this field is the satisfaction 
that comes from engaging in health 
work of any kind. Furthermore, the 
field has the dignity of a profession. 
Hours are regular and the hygienist’s 
associates are usually pleasant. 

Persons who would not like work 
similar to that performed by a dentist 
should not enter this field. Nor should 
they do so if they object to duties that 
require standing most of the day. 

This vocation is almost exclusively 
one for women. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (a) stingy; 2. (b) calm; 3. (d) 
repeat; 4. (a) alert and attentive; 5. 
(c) temporary stay; 6. (b) incapable 
of being overcome; 7. (b) careful or 
cautious. 








IReaders Say— 


I firmly believe that those who oppos 
letting the Dean of Canterbury enter thi 
country are showing a lack of confidence 
in our democracy. We must take care 
guard our country’s security, but w 
must also believe in our ability to he 
all sides of a question without being i 
fluenced by the wrong point of view. 

MARGARET BLAC 
Parsons, Kansas, 


* * * 


Your October 4 issue shows the cam 
paign routes for both President Truma 
and Governor Dewey, but it appears th 
neither of them will make speeches in t 
southeast. Why is this region being ne 
glected by the two major candidates 

ELIZABETH NOLEs, 
La Grange, Georgia. 


(Editor’s Note: The map to which yow 
refer showed only one of the major cams 
paign trips taken by each candidate) 
Since then, both Dewey and Truman have 
made other trips and have sent high 
party leaders to campaign in all pa 
of the country. The southeast has been 
included in these later tours.) 


* * * 


I was interested in your article “Nation 
Debates Medical Report” because I plan 
to work in the medical field, and I like 
to obtain all the information I can on t 
subject. In my opinion, many schools d 
not give enough emphasis to our coun 
try’s medical needs in their curriculum. 

RAE Goss, q 
Augusta, Maine. 


* * * 


In an article on page one of your issu 
of October 18, you said there are fi 
permanent members of the UN Security 
Council. You listed only four countries 
though, and failed to name Great Britains 

SHELDON KATZ, 
Riverhead, New York. 


(Editor’s Note: We regret the ove 
sight of having omitted Britain’s name 
a permanent member of the Securi 
Gouneil in the article to which. you.vefe 
In other articles in that same issue, how 
ever, we mentioned Britain as one of the 
permanent members of the Council.) 


* * * 


I would like to tell what the people of 
our church have done to help the need 
people of Europe. Led by two wometi 
who have seen the awful conditions there 
the adults have sent abroad much cloth 
ing, shoes and food. The children hav 
contributed their church school candy. 

BILL Scort, 
McGrann, Pennsylvania. 



































































(Address your letters to Readers Sayy 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














THE LIGHTER SIDE 













First Aviator: “Quick, what do I do 
now, instructor?” 

Second Aviator: “Good grief! 
you the instructor?” 


~ * * 


You can’t measure a person’s happiness 
by the amount of money he has, A man 


Aren’t 


with 10 million dollars may be no happier > 


than one who has only nine million. 
* * * 


“We’re planning to discover how many 
relatives we have.” 

“How?” 

“We've bought a cottage at the beach.” 


* * * 


On a little service station away out 
on the edge of a desert, there hangs a 
shingle bearing this notice: “Don’t ask 
us for information. If we knew anything 
we wouldn’t be here.” 


* * * 


The man who had made a fortune was 
speaking a few words to the students of 
a business class. 

“All my success in life, all my financial 
prestige,” he said proudly, “I owe to one 
thing alone—pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but 
the effect was ruined by one student who 
asked: 

“Yes, sir; but how are we to find the 
right people to pluck?” 































He: “When a chicken is two weeks oldj 
is it big enough to eat?” : 
She: “Certainly not.” 
He: “Then how in the world does 
manage to live?” 


* * * 


A Hollywood director is in London 100K. 
ing for a man to play the part of 
haughty member of the nobility. 
ought to go to our local post office and as! 
for some stamps. 
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SHAFER IN SATURDAY EVENING P® 
“J demand the right to read a prepa 
statement” 

















